Helen Vicari shows the perfect form for moving snow 
outside the Wichita Falls office, as crews worked to clear 
the December snow from area roads. The District 3 secre- 
tary takes deadly aim, left, and lets fly with a huge one. 
But every brave snowball fighter must be prepared to 
feel the sting of a frozen missile. 

Photographs by Herman Kelly 
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About Our Cover 

J. C. Dingwall, newly elected president of the American 
Association of State Highway Officials, pledges to press for 
a reduction in red tape and continuation of the Highway 
Trust Fund during his term. ‘‘The problems are heavier now 
than they have ever been before,”’ he said. ‘‘There are more 
people, more functions, and more agencies involved.’’ Here 
Dingwall inspects construction of a double-deck section of 
1H 35 in Austin, the first such project in the nation. 

Photograph by Jack Lewis 


Back Cover 
One of the highlights of the nine-day Texas Citrus Fiesta, 
held the latter part of January in Mission, is a unique fruit 
and vegetable style show, repeated three nights in a row. 
All costumes modeled in the show have to be covered with 
products native to the Lower Rio Grande Valley. For instance, 
the turban on this Thai dancer, modeled by Lorraine Scott 
last year, was completely covered with green citrus leaves 
and jeweled with hot peppers and citrus seeds. Her finger- 
nails are of yucca bloom husk and Bird of Paradise. 
Photograph by John Suhrstedt 


Dingwal! to Lead AASHO 


By Frank Lively, Editor 


JAMES COLLIN DINGWALL has pledg- 
ed to continue the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials’ fight 
to hold the Highway Trust Fund intact 
and to keep highway departments from 
being relegated downward in any new 
organizational setup. 

Dingwall, who was elected president 
of the association at its 57th annual 
conference at Miami Beach on Decem- 
ber 5, is the fourth Texan in the asso- 
ciation’s history to be named to the top 
post. State Highway Engineer Gibb 
Gilchrist was the first Texan to serve, 
1935 to 1936. Highway Commissioner 
Brady Gentry was elected in 1942 and 
State Highway Engineer Dewitt C. 
Greer in 1949, 

Dingwall, named first vice-president 
at last year’s conference in Houston, 
replaced W. J. Burmeister, state high- 
way engineer of Wisconsin. Thomas F. 
Airis of the District of Columbia was 
named first vice-president. Region vice- 
presidents include T. W. Parker of New 
York, Ward Goodman of Arkansas, 
Walter R. Hjelle of North Dakota, and 
James C. Moe of California. 

New executive committee members 
(year term expires in parenthesis) in- 
clude John D. Montgomery, Kansas 
(1972); Jay Brown, Florida (1973); 
Henrik E. Stafseth, Michigan (1975); 
and John C. Kohl, New Jersey (1975). 

Holdover executive committee mem- 
bers are R. H. Whitaker, New Hamp- 
shire (1972) ; William N. Price, Arizona 
(1973); Henry C. Helland, Utah 


(1974); and William W. Ritchie Jr., 
West Virginia (1974). A. E. Johnson 
of Washington, D.C., is executive direc- 
tor and S. N. Pearman of South Caro- 
lina, treasurer. 

Texas Highway Commissioner 
Charles E. Simons of Dallas was named 
to the Administrative Sub-Committee 


“tap all 


J. C. Dingwall (right) accepts the gavel as president of AASHO from Wes Burmeister. 


on Public Information. Tom H. Taylor, 
director of Travel and Information 
Division of the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment, is secretary of the sub-committee. 
A. H. Christian, right of way engineer 
for the Highway Department, is chair- 
man of the Administrative Sub-Com- 
mittee on Right of Way. 


Dingwall discusses 15-year urban traffic counts with Highway Commission Chairman Dewitt Greer. 


Dingwall (his friends call him 
“Ding’) said there are several major 
tasks on which he will concentrate in 
the coming year: To see that the High- 
way Trust Fund is kept intact; to keep 
highway departments, as well as the 
Federal Highway Administration, from 
being relegated downward in any new 
organizational setup (for example, 
President Nixon has recommended that 
the highway program be put under the 
Department of Community Affairs, a 
proposed new cabinet office); to en- 
courage a system of rubber-tired mass 
transportation whereby the states offer 
aid and cooperation for bus lanes— 
where they are justified; and to con- 
tinue developing technical data and 


standards for which AASHO has long 
been noted. 

These are just a few of the many 
problems and tasks facing Dingwall in 
his one-year term as president. He esti- 
mates the new job will require at least 
one third of his time, and he said he 
will be continually “feeling the pulse 
of the states, translating their wishes 
into policies.” 

Dingwall said he will work with the 
various committees and members of 
Congress to convince them that 
AASHO recommendations are in the 
best interest of America’s transporta- 
tion system. 

“Red tape has been one of my pet 
peeves and I will continue to press for 


reforms,” said Dingwall, who was one 
of the first to lead the fight against red 
tape. He said the unnecessary delays 
in highway construction and other pub- 
lic works have been caused principally 
by federal laws and regulations. 

“We will also do our best to see that 
the federal government does not make 
any cuts in funds to the states that have 
been unable to satisfy the requirements 
of the beautification program until a 
better, overall program can be worked 
out.” 

Dingwall said he will also place em- 
phasis on traffic safety. 

“We need to improve our enforce- 
ment (in some states the highway de- 
partment and highway patrol are in 


the same agency), we need better 
signing, more delineation, and safer 
designs, just to mention a few.” 


As president, Dingwall will speak for 
AASHO before Congressional commit- 
tee hearings. He will appoint chairmen 
to standing committees and replace- 
ments to the executive committee. (The 
executive committee is much like the 
Texas Highway Commission in that it 
passes on all policy decisions.) 


Dingwall said that he is opposed to 
the Department of Transportation’s 
revenue-sharing plan that has been 
proposed, especially in its method and 
distribution. 

“T could back a revenue-sharing plan 
whereby the federal government would 
relinquish, say, one or two cents of its 
four-cent gasoline tax to the states. 
Then Texas would have six or seven 
cents per gallon, instead of five cents 
at present, and it would not cost the 
taxpayers any more. I believe we could 
get more out of a dollar that way.” 

He also believes that current federal 
highway legislation could be revised 
to accomplish substantially the same 
objectives with less confusion. 


Dingwall’s morning routine consists of scanning correspondence and referring it to 
various divisions. Secretary Joan Smelser hands the engineer the morning mail 
and letters for signatures. The new AASHO president estimates his new job will 
take about one third of his time, much of it talking to other state highway engineers 


Another proposal that Dingwall op- 
poses is one that calls for the Highway 
Department to be absorbed into a de- 


partment of transportation. 

“We have no real need for a depart- 
ment of transportation here in Texas,” 
says Dingwall. “We're not as crowded 
as some areas in the East where a 
high-density population makes fixed 
rail transportation more feasible. As 
for a department of transportation, 
Texas now has the Interagency Trans- 
portation Council which serves the 
same purpose and it works fine. (The 
council is composed of representatives 
from the Texas Aeronautics Commis- 
sion, Texas Highway Department, Rail- 
road Commission, and the Mass Trans- 
portation Commission. The governor 
serves. as chairman of the council.) 

“In Texas, the mass transportation 
system runs over highways and streets,” 
concluded Dingwall. 

He said AASHO would carry on its 


to poll their opinions about Congressional work. 


campaign for “protection of our en- 
vironment, developing standards and 
guidelines to achieve that goal.” Ding- 
wall said the association has always 
been concerned about environment, 
“It’s just that we haven’t documented 
the things we’ve done all these years.” 

Dingwall’s work with AASHO goes 
back many years, and he has served 
on such committees as the executive, 
engineering policies, route numbering, 
administrative policies, traffic safety, 
and environmental quality. 

Of all the men who have served as 
president of AASHO, Dingwall may be 
the only one who was fired from his 
job. 

It happened about 1930 when he was 


working under W. J. Van London, who 
was the resident engineer in Abilene. 
One day Van London gave Dingwall a 
set of drawings to take to a blueprint 
shop. It was raining, so Ding tucked 
the plans under his coat. As he tried 
to jump the rain-filled gutter in front 
of the residency, the plans fell into 
the water. He retrieved them, dried 
them off as best he could, and went in 
to tell Van London about it. 

The resident engineer, who had 
worked hard on the plans, just stood 
and stared at Dingwall as he told his 
story. Finally, after a long, menacing 
silence, Dingwall asked if he could 
have the afternoon off to go to a foot- 
ball game. Van London, a man known 


for his low boiling point, told Ding he 
could go—and not to bother about 
coming back, ever. 

Van London had the reputation for 
firing and then quickly rehiring the 
men under him, so he may have fired 
Dingwall several times while he was in 
Abilene. 

Dingwall left Southern Methodist 
University in 1928 before he graduated, 
and took a job with the Department 
in Abilene as a laboratory assistant. 
For the next few years he worked va- 
‘riously as an instrumentman, assistant 
office engineer, chief pavement inspec- 
tor, project engineer, and resident en- 
gineer. In 1938 he became a licensed 
engineer. 


In the meantime, his old friend Van 
London had been transferred to Hous- 
ton to head the Houston Urban Project. 
In 1939 he sent for Wiley Carmichael 
(now district engineer in Houston) 
and Dingwall to help him develop a 
system of freeways for that city. 

Dingwall joined the U. S. Army 
Corps of Engineers in 1942 and spent 
the next three years building air bases 
in Texas, Brazil, Guatemala, and Santa 
Maria Island in the Portuguese Azores. 

He returned to Houston in 1945 and 
helped to design and construct the 
Gulf Freeway, the prototype for all 
freeways in Texas—and for many parts 
of the United States. 

In 1950 State Highway Engineer De- 


witt Greer called him to Austin to 
head the Road (Highway) Design Divi- 
sion. Dingwall left the Department in 
1955 to supervise the financing, con- 
struction, and operation of the $58.5 
million Dallas-Fort Worth Turnpike, 
and then returned in 1958 as assistant 
state highway engineer. He became 
highway engineer on January 1, 1968. 
At that time he said there was still a 
great need for rural roads as well as 
urban. 


On the eve of his election as presi- 
dent of AASHO, he said the emphasis 
had changed. 

“[’'m convinced our greatest need 
now is in the urban areas,” he said. 
“However, as far as Texas is con- 
cerned, we still haven’t built all the 
farm to market roads we need. I be- 
lieve the farm road system has meant 
more to Texas in the last 40 years than 
anything else, and that includes rural 
electrification. 

“But we are still striving for a bal- 
anced highway system in Texas. We 
need to upgrade our primary system in 
the years ahead and that means mak- 
ing a lot of our highways four-lane 
divided to help reduce these horrible 
headon collisions.” 


Dingwall said AASHO will probably 
encourage Congress to make a greater 
portion of highway funds available for 
use in the urban areas where traffic 
congestion is the greatest. He believes 
that if the states are to keep the High- 
way Trust Fund intact and to keep the 
funds flowing, the highway depart- 
ments must win public support. The 
departments must tell it like it is, says 
Dingwall, no propaganda, just the plain 
facts. He believes if the public knows 
the facts, they will support the program. 

The AASHO president knows that 
the job ahead is a big one. 

“The problems are heavier now than 
they have ever been before. There are 
more people, more functions, and more 
agencies involved.” 

But Dingwall pledged to bring all of 
his energy and talents to bear on the 
tasks ahead. &2 


A Great Heritage to Support 


ALL HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT EM- 
PLOYEES must “become something of 
evangelists to spread the good word 
about highways.” 

That advice came from Charles E. 
Simons of Dallas, member of the Texas 
Highway Commission, at the general 
session of the 45th annual Highway 
Short Course at Texas A&M Univer- 
sity on November 16. The course is 
sponsored jointly each year by the 
Highway Department and the univer- 
sity’s Texas Transportation Institute 
and Civil Engineering Department. 

“The Highway Department has a lot 
going for it,’ Simons declared. “The 
trouble is, we are not telling our story.” 

He said it is no longer enough to 
do a good job. 

Following are excerpts from the com- 
missioner’s speech: 

Some of the public think we have 
all the roads we need. Some citizens 
experience real inconvenience as a re- 
sult of poor highways only now and 
then. Some think their appetite for 
good roads has been satisfied. They 
are not worried about where their next 
road is coming from. The public, to a 
large extent, takes good roads for 
granted. 

Also, there is a generation gap of 
sizeable proportions. Next year the 
youngsters who were born in 1956, the 
year the Interstate Highway System 
started, will turn 16 and will be eligible 
for drivers’ licenses. 

The fact that the Department got 
this state out of the mud means noth- 
ing to them—or to older brothers and 
sisters who already are driving. A few 
of them cheerfully hop into their cars 
and take the freeway to a meeting to 
protest a highway project. They have 


never known bad roads. And they, too, 
take the modern highway for granted. 

@ We know, or we feel, that this atti- 
tude is based on a lack of understand- 
ing which may be attributed, in part at 
least, to our failure to communicate 
properly. 

® We know that new highways very 
often operate at their full design ca- 
pacity almost as soon as they open. 

© We know that the motor vehicle 
population is increasing at a faster rate 
than the human population. 


@ We know that our cities still are 
growing, causing more demands for 
better highways over ever-widening ur- 
ban areas. 

@ We know that the smaller cities 
are becoming industrial centers creat- 
ing a burden on highway networks. 

@ We know there still is an enor- 
mous demand for good roads and high- 
ways to support the important agri- 
cultural segment of the economy. 

@ We know we have a traffic prob- 
lem. 


COMMISSIONER CHARLES E. SIMONS ... 
. our big problem is communicating 


e But our big problem is communi- 
cating these facts to the public. 

And, in my judgment, our very sur- 
vival depends on the success we can 
achieve in bringing to the public the 
information it needs to form an advised 
and constructive opinion in matters af- 
fecting land transportation and, more 
particularly, highway or rubber-tired 
transportation. 

We must transmit to every Texan 
our interest, our enthusiasm, and our 
conviction as to the future highway 
needs of this state. 

We must become something of evan- 
gelists to spread the good word about 
highways. 

And we must do it on all levels. 

On the Commission, our function is 
to shape the outlines of policy with a 
broad brush. It is up to the adminis- 
tration and the field people and the 
headquarters divisions to fill in the 
detail and see that the final product 


harmonizes with the broad Commis- 
sion policies. 

Nevertheless, an important facet of 
a Commissioner’s role, as I see it, is 
the communication of the facts about 
the Highway Department and the im- 
pact of the highway program to what- 
ever audiences he can reach. 

But in the final analysis, it’s every- 
body’s job. 

For years, the work of the Depart- 
ment was communication enough for 
our purpose. Our work spoke for it- 
self. People, with the memory of the 
bad old days still fresh, could see and 
appreciate what a good job the High- 
way Department was doing. 

Perhaps it was this “Golden Era” 
that gave birth to many of our troubles 
now. There was no reason to explain 
what the highway engineer was doing 
or why he was doing it. A lot of people 
in the highway field got in the habit of 
NOT trying to explain. They clammed 


up. They said, “I’m an engineer, not 
a public relations man.” 

Meanwhile, there were others who 
were not so silent. 

Almost overnight we witnessed the 
sudden bursting of the environment 
and ecology boom. Some of us, unfor- 
tunately, had paid no attention to the 
early developments that were taking 
place and setting the stage for what 
later became a massive movement. We 
seemed totally unaware that a small 
minority could block the building of a 
highway, because, in a democracy, 
doesn’t the majority rule? But these 
small minorities have done it, time and 
again and again. 

Some highway people overlooked the 
bird watchers, the so-called little ladies 
in tennis shoes and the ecologists and 
the other vocal minorities. To our dis- 
may and consternation, we have 
watched helplessly while the minorities 
shut down important and vital high- 


Hundreds of Highway Department employees attended the general session of the short course to hear Commis- 


sioner Charles Simons urge them all to become communicators and to spread the facts about the highway program. 
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way work in the state of Texas. 

This situation will continue unless 
we—and I do mean “we,” all of us— 
do something about it. 

And what we can do about it is to 
realize that everyone in the Highway 
Department not only has his own spe- 
cialized job to do but also has a much 
broader responsibility. If he is an engi- 
neer, he also needs to be concerned 
with our public relations; our mainte- 
nance foremen need to be communica- 
tors; our right of way people and our 
resident engineers need to develop a 
greater awareness of public affairs and 
be motivated to participation. 

Admittedly, some people have a 
great capacity for communicating and 
others have lesser talents. But it is my 
guess that a great many people in the 
Highway Department don’t really know 
their true capacities in this regard. 

I suggest that, if you don’t know, 
the time has come to find out. 

The militancy of some of the people 
may diminish, but the special interest 
groups who have given us a black eye 
here and there may become more rea- 
sonable. But it just isn’t in the cards 
that they will go away completely. 
Silence is not golden where they are 
concerned. You might as well start 
talking to them and presenting our side 
with frankness and with facts. 

The serious environmentalist, the 
conservationist, the historical preserva- 
tionist want the least possible impair- 
ment of our present surroundings. They 
can be convinced. 

We, too, want to preserve and con- 
serve, and we’ve been working toward 
these objectives for as long as anyone 
here can remember. Back in the early 
1930’s, you older hands may recall, 
Gibb Gilchrist ordered the personnel 
of the Highway Department to “spare 
that tree” wherever possible. 

For good measure, he ordered the 
planting of additional trees along the 
highways. 

We have preserved—even restored— 
historical sites. 

And what about parks we’re sup- 
posed to have spoiled? 


Any knowledgeable and_ thinking 
person knows such a charge is ridicu- 
lous. The Texas Highway Department 
—for sheer numbers of sites—main- 
tains and operates more parklike areas 
than anybody, anywhere. We call them 
roadside parks, safety rest areas, and 
scenic turnouts. 

Also, there’s the charge that high- 
way projects in urban areas most 
seriously adversely affect the minori- 
ties. The effect may be serious, but it 
also is positive. Improved highways 
mean better access to job and educa- 
tional opportunities. And if you want 
to put it on a strictly dollars-and-cents 
basis, no one really suffers economic 
loss because he lives or does business 
in the path of a highway project these 
days, because of highway relocation 
assistance. 

Those of us involved in the highway 
program should be alert for situations 
to tell what we are doing and why we 
believe our policies are sound and 
based on good engineering in the over- 
all best interest of those we seek to 
serve. 

There are signs that reasonable, 


B. L. DEBERRY, assistant state highway engineer, outlines 45th Highway Short Course. 


practical people are being heard amid 
the raucous din and recognition slowly 
is being given to the necessity to pro- 
vide for human needs for modern 
transportation in a modern and grow- 
ing society. 

Not long ago in Austin, a professor 
from Berkeley warned a meeting of 
science teachers that “‘eco-freaks” with 
their wild charges are damaging ser- 
ious, scientific conservation efforts. He 
recalled the wild assertions that the 
nation would run out of oil in the late 
1920’s and would mine the last lump 
of coal in the late ’30’s. Well, we're a 
long way from running out of either 
and he made a telling point that the 
credibility of some of the most vocal 
people in the environmental movement 
is being questioned. 

Among the things we have going for 
us is reputation for honesty and in- 
tegrity that is unmatched anywhere. We 
have thousands of dedicated employees 
in every corner of the state, people who 
are of recognized proficiency in their 
jobs and who are valued by their 
neighbors as good citizens. We can 
meet this challenge as we have met all 


We Hold These Truths 


Five days before Commissioner Simons addressed the 
annual Highway Short Course, Rosemary Williams, a 
secretary in Travel and Information Division, with no 
knowledge of the Commissioner’s speech, arrived at 
virtually the same conclusions. We believe Miss Wil- 
liams’ “truths” should be shared with our readers. 


THE ASSAULT is on! 
From the federal government to the general populace, 


voices have been raised to question the role of the highway- 


oriented industry in the future scheme of things. This has 


undoubtedly caused Departmental introspection, but it has 
also given rise to growing apprehension in the minds of 
some 18,500 employees who have cast their lot with the 
Texas Highway Department. Is our career field doomed to 
succumb under the heavy hand of federal encroachment — 
and public antipathy? Probably not, but the burden of proof | 


of our worth rests squarely on our shoulders. 


For many years, the Highway Department has eel 


the role of the “guys in white hats” and it is a strange sen- 
sation to most of us to become virtual apologists to those 
who look upon us as the proverbial mustachioed villain. We 
are now often pictured as money (tax) grabbing vultures 
and ecological catastrophes. 

How did this distorted and unfounded view come about? 
Are we, ourselves, partially to blame? Possibly so, because 
in our determined conviction that a united effort toward 
better highways improves the American way of life, we have 
tended to become rather smug and complacent. In this time 
of unquestionable revolution, such an attitude of silent self- 
righteousness is dangerous! Before it is too late, we must 
take the initiative and present the facts to the public; we 
must remind people that highways, good highways, are both 
a necessity and a joy. 

Each one of us is responsible to a certain degree for the 


attitude of latent animosity which threatens to erupt against 
us. A lackadaisical approach to this problem could portend 
the death of the highway program both as we know it and 
as we project it for the future. 

Those who have raised voices against the work of the 
Highway Department seldom have the overall picture, sel- 
dom really care to investigate, and, unfortunately, _ their 


voices are widely heard. It would, therefore, behoove us to — Lo 


acquaint the taxpaying public with the truth. 


The truth is, the Highway Department is a forerunner in 
the field of ecological preservation as evinced in the pains- 


taking and well-planned landscaping of highways. _ : 
The truth is, the Highway Department builds new high- 


ways at the behest of (and for the benefit of) community __ 


and county governments, not—as some seem to believe—at 


the direction of some nebulous, land-gobbling “highway ee 


promoter in the sky.” 

The truth is, the Highway Department Siac abally strives 
to protect and serve the traveling public by incorporating 
built-in safety devices into the roads it constructs. _ | 

The truth is, the Highway Department is so encumbered 
by federal red tape that it’s a miracle a requested highway 
is built at all. 

The truth is, the Highway Department is vitally interested 
in helping to solve the existing problems of growing traffic _ 
congestion and resultant air pollution. : 

The truth is, the Highway Department is working con- 
stantly for the public good and we must not sit idly by while 
the people are told otherwise. 

We, as individual employees, owe it to our own personal 


integrity to keep well-informed of the current anti-highway 


movement so that we, in turn, can relate the facts and refute 
the maddening myth that we are ogres all. We must recog- 
nize the present trend of public opinion as the danger that 
it is and be prepared to state our case in a realistic and 
level-headed manner. 
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They Call It 
The Magic Valley 


By Marjie Mugno 
Travel and Information Division 
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exas has many unusual species of 
birds, and one of the most prized 
is the “snow bird.” 

A fair-weather friend in the truest 
sense of the word, a snow bird is a 
person from a frigid latitude who has 
discovered the joys of the warm, sun- 
ny days of the Lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley during the winter. Like the robin 
and other species which fly south for 
the winter, the snow birds are migra- 
tory, too. 

They come from all over the United 
States and Canada. An increasing num- 
ber are seasonally descending upon the 
Valley, expanding the “off-season” 
population of 355,00 by about 100,000. 
Statistics show that more and more 
people, especially midwesterners, are 
switching their winter vacation from 
Florida to Texas. 

The refugees from “foreign lands,” 
also called snow diggers and turistas, 
start arriving around the first of Octo- 
ber. But a big wave hits mnght after 
Christmas, taxing trailer courts and 
apartment houses to the limit. A grow- 
ing number are staying in mobile 
homes. Because of the demand for 
housing, some of the more affluent 
keep a mobile home or apartment 
house rented year round. 

The warm weather, the subtropical 
beauty, the friendliness of the people 
plus the proximity of Mexico enhances 
the area as a winter retreat. Not only 
do the snow birds enjoy going across 
the border to shop and dine, but they 
like to make two-day jaunts into the 
interior of Mexico, too. And nothing 
gives the snow birds a bigger thrill than 
being able to pick their own oranges 
for breakfast juice. The Valley, of 
course, is famed for its multimillion 
dollar citrus industry. 


“T like the climate here, the nearness 
of Mexico, the friendliness of the peo- 
ple, the easy way of life—the manana 
attitude,” said a woman who moved to 
the Valley several years ago from Min- 
neapolis. 

“We like the tourist facilities and 


Photograph by John Suhrstedt 


being with other people from the Mid- 
dle West,” said another snow bird from 
Minnesota, a retired highway engineer. 
“We rent an apartment in Harlingen, 
play shuffleboard, compete in bridge 
tournaments, and go fishing. We love 
iteheres 


At some roadside groves in the Valley, tourists may buy citrus fruit by picking their own 
basketful. The less energetic can purchase fruit in plentiful supply at roadside stands. 
Fruit is available year round in the Magic Valley, but most ripen in December and January. 
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Towering palms and citrus orchards grace the horizon in the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley. These palms along US 83 west of Mission 
were planted, but some grow wild. Photograph by Jack Lewis 


During January and February, spe- 
cial days are held for winter visitors 
who meet with others from their home 
area. The special days usually include 
a noonday picnic and an afternoon of 
entertainment and fellowship, complete 
with door prizes. The Dakotas-Canada 
picnic will be held January 8 in Mis- 
sion; the Minnesota-Texas picnic is to 
be held January 26 in McAllen; and 
snow birds from Nebraska, Kansas, 
Missouri, and Colorado flock together 
on February 5. The “Great States” pic- 
nic (Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
and Ontario Province) is on the calen- 
dar for February 12. The Iowa State 
picnic will be February 2. Last year 
this annual gathering reportedly had 
more than 2,200 in attendance—the 
largest ever for any state picnic. 

Besides state picnics, mid-winter 
visitors have a lot of events to occupy 
their lazy, sun-filled days. There are 
golf and shuffleboard tournaments, art 
exhibitions, dances, gem and mineral 
shows. Harlingen, San Benito, Edin- 
burg, Weslaco—all the towns in the 
Valley sponsor activities which com- 
pete for the snow birds’ attention. Mc- 
Allen celebrates its annual international 
spring fiesta starting the first of March 
—a full week of fun and frolic for 
everyone throughout the Valley. 

Then, of course, there’s the famed 
Citrus Fiesta in Mission (see story, 
page 16), and Brownsville’s Charro 
Days (February 10-13). Merrymaking 
ensues for four days and four nights 
on both sides of the Rio Grande as 


One of the most entertaining attractions 
of the Charro parade is an ancient dance 
performed by males wearing masks and 
. wigs who portray old men. Starting slow- 
ly, the ‘‘feeble old men’”’ become increas- 
ingly agile. Originally performed on the 
shores of Lake Patzcuaro in the interior 
of Mexico, the long-lasting dance tested 
the endurance and muscular control of 
the Tarascan braves. 


Brownsville and her sister city of Mata- 
moros join in the boisterous pre-Lenten 
festival. Strolling mariachis, street 
dances, carnivals, costumed processions, 
grand balls, and impromptu entertain- 
ment make Charro Days one of the 
liveliest celebrations in the world. Men 
and boys dress in the typical Charro 
costume, and women and girls in the 
beautiful China Poblana, the national 
costume of Mexico. 

The Magic Valley, tropical show- 
place of the Southwest, needs no sell- 
ing. The Valley sells itself. There are 


Photograph by Jack Lewis 


lush botanical gardens in McAllen and 
more than 200 varieties of birds and 
20 kinds of trees in Bentsen-Rio 
Grande State Park, which is three miles 
southwest of Mission. Sharyland, a 
magnificent estate in an exotic setting, 
is another one of Mission’s attractions. 
John Shary has been called Father of 
the Texas Citrus Industry. The man- 
sion he built in 1917 is the Valley home 
of former Governor and Mrs. Allan 
Shivers, Shary’s daughter. 

Weslaco has the world’s smallest 
museum, while the world’s largest 
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Soft strains of Mexican guitars fill the 
mild winter nights in the Valley, espe- 
cially during Charro Days. In this land 
where the sun spends the winter, it seems 
like everyone has a guitar and, at the 
drop of a ‘‘buenas noches,”’ will whip it 
out and break into song. 


wholesale cactus garden—some plants 
are several hundred years old—is five 
miles north of Edinburg on US 281. 
Twenty-five miles to the south is the 
Santa Ana Refuge, a jungle-like forest 
with rare and unusual birds which 
draws visitors from far and wide. 

Hidalgo is one of the seven Valley 
gateways to Mexico. (Reynosa is just 
a short car ride across the international 
bridge.) Historians say Hidalgo used to 
be the county seat until some fellows 
took the records by wagon train one 
night and moved them to Edinburg, 
the county seat today. The first news- 
paper in the state was printed in his- 
toric Hidalgo. 

The Lighthouse in Port Isabel, gate- 
way to South Padre Island, is another 
of the Valley's many attractions. 
Brownsville, the southernmost city in 
Texas, is the Lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley’s largest city and has more than 
20 major industries. More than 500 
shrimp boats operate out of the Port 
Isabel-Brownsville area, and when they 
return from sea at sunset, it is a sight 
to see. 

The Valley embraces four counties— 
Cameron, Hidalgo, Willacy, and Starr, 
extending from Rio Grande City to 
Brownsville and bounded on the south 
by the Rio Grande and Mexico. It ex- 
tends a short distance north of Edin- 
burg and Harlingen and is bounded 
on the east by the Gulf of Mexico. 


Swirling sefiores and senoritas electrify 
the people who pack the civic center audi- 
torium for Noche Mexicana, one of the 
highlights of Charro Days. The festival is 
among Discover America Travel Organiza- 
tions’ ‘“‘Top 20” events for February. 


Photographs by Jack Lewis 
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Los Ninos—Mexicans from Matamoros and other parts of Mexico take part in Charro 


Day festivities. The pre-Lenten celebration, started more than a third of a century ago, 
combines the charm and culture of this two-nation area. 


How can you tell you’re in the Val- 
ley? Well, one way, perhaps, is that 
pay telephone booths contain a warning 
in both Spanish and English that any- 
one caught putting a Mexican coin or 
slug into the machine will be duly 
prosecuted. 

It is difficult to tell where one town 
ends and another begins, especially 
along US 83, called “The Longest Main 
Street in the World.” Several years ago 
. the Texas Highway Department com- 
pleted the Valley Expressway, which 
provides free-flowing access to the area. 

A half century ago the Magic Valley 
was a thorny wilderness, but today, 


thanks to irrigation and the Rio 
Grande, it is a green oasis, a subtropi- 
cal paradise. The growing season is 
more than 300 days a year. 

Lady Luck and Mother Nature are 
silent partners in the citrus industry. 
Killing freezes, severe droughts, and 
hurricanes almost have sent the indus- 
try to the brink of oblivion time after 
time, but hard work and technical ad- 
vances have paid off. 

Everything seems to thrive in lush 
profusion—fine-flavored citrus fruits, 
tropical fruits such as papayas, man- 
goes, and bananas, vegetables, and cot- 
ton, which is of surprising importance 


to the economy of the Valley. Oil wells 
and citrus groves dot the countryside, 
and there are fields of cabbages, car- 
rots, onions, and red peppers. 

The ruby red grapefruit is by far the 
number one citrus crop, exceeding the 
value of the orange crop by several 
millions of dollars. And 45 percent of 
the crops are shipped to all parts of 
the United States as gift packs. 

The luscious ruby red grapefruit 
grows nowhere else in the world. For 
years, citrus seedlings had been im- 
ported from Florida to the Valley. The 
grapefruit pulp was pink. In 1929, how- 
ever, pulp in two orchards in two dif- 
ferent towns was red! Mystified, but 
pleased, the two orchard growers flip- 
ped a coin to see who would patent 
the new strain. The man from Mission 
won the toss, and called his grapefruit 
—truby red. The orchard grower from 
Donna called his strain, red blush. The 
two decided—as others have since— 
that the Florida seedlings, when mixed 
with Texas soil and water, was respon- 
sible for the unique color. 

Texas’ unusual growing conditions 
produce not only the sweetest, juiciest 
grapefruit, but also the best oranges, 
which is not just a Texas brag. The 
oranges are so sweet and juicy that 
tons are shipped every year to, ironic- 
ally enough, Florida to be converted to 
frozen orange juice. 

The citrus industry in Texas—indus- 
trialized, commercialized, and lionized 
—has come a long way since its start 
100 years ago. That was when a Cath- 
olic priest brought some oranges to a 
family on the Laguna Seca Ranch 
while making his rounds of ranches in 
South Texas. The children ate the 
oranges and planted the seeds. Seven 
trees sprung up. For more than 70 
years, the trees bore fruit. Gradually, 
other ranchers began planting trees, 
too, and that, historians say, is how it 
all began in The Magic Valley. &2 
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Citrus Fiesta 


OW WOULD YOU like to have a new suit made of 
tomato seeds and ground yellow corn? Or a tiara 
made of golden orange peel, an apron of white corn- 
meal, a Bible covered with onion seeds, emeralds made 
from congealed bell peppers, or lime-seed pearls? 
Even a queen would envy milady in her jeweled tiara, 
and the suit, sprinkled with black amaryllis seeds, would 


make the Tonight Show’s Doc Severinson take a second 
look. These are just a few of the realistic-looking items 
featured in last year’s fruit and vegetable style show, a 
highlight of Mission’s nine-day Texas Citrus Fiesta. 
The colorful Citrus Fiesta, held in late January, 
honors the multimillion dollar citrus industry with a 
special salute to the chief crop of the region, the ruby 
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red grapefruit. Queen Citrianna and King Citrus reign 
over festivities, which include a Golden Grapefruit golf 
tournament, an art show, the Parade of Oranges, a 
wildcat show, barbecue, coronation ball, and carnival. 
Window displays and fruit shows of luscious-looking 
lemons, limequats, oranges, and tangelos promote Val- 
ley products. 

Almost every civic, social, and church organization 
in town takes part in the festivities. Time, energy, and 
talent have made the fiesta a success for the past 33 
years and one of the unique events in Texas. This year’s 
festival begins January 23. 

Rules are stringent. Any material showing in a cos- 
tume must be covered with a Valley product, even shoe 
fabrics, although 5 percent glitter is allowed on a cos- 
tume. And anything goes—seeds, vines, leaves, vege- 
tables, fruits, flowers. Originality of design and use of 
new material count heavily in judging. Last year a use 
for aloe vera, a medicinal plant now being used in some 
cosmetics, was introduced in a costume. 

Processed in a variety of ways, materials include de- 
hydrated and ground citrus pulp, dried citrus membrane, 
citrus wood sawdust, and dehydrated plumbago blos- 
soms. 

Ingenuity is the byword and everyday kitchen helps 
are the key to mastery of the painstaking process. One 
woman uses a blender for chopping, a window screen 
for sifting seeds into powder, a paper punch for making 
“sequins” from onion skin, and a hair dryer for drying 
seeds. 

The style show is held three nights in a row, with 
participants parading before three sets of judges. Points 
are totaled and trophies awarded at the final perform- 
ance on Sunday afternoon. Modeling is only 10 percent; 
it is not a beauty show, but a style show, say Fiesta 
officials. Those selected to wear the costumes don’t just 
model, they perform, pausing goodnaturedly on the 
walkway when someone in the audience holds up a 
camera. 

Although the costumes are comely, they are not al- 
ways comfortable. Bulky and cumbersome, some of the 
outfits weigh almost as much as the models. One year a 
gown and coat ensemble that looked more like a Dior 
original than one made by a hometown girl with home- 
grown products proved scratchy and stiff. She had to 
have help to get up, and she couldn’t sit down. When 
she and some of her friends went to a restaurant before 
the style show, the model had to stand by the table while 
the others sat. 

One of the other models had on a dress of fresh pars- 
ley. She weighed only 95 pounds; her dress, 65 pounds. 
To keep the parsley fresh, the dress had to be refrig- 
erated and she “almost froze to death” when she put it 
on, recalls a participant. 


Two showstoppers enjoy the warm weather. before 
modeling in the Sunday afternoon style show. Minne- 
sota ice fairy Janet Findley’s dress is covered with 
dehydrated tangequat peel; the ‘ermine’ trim is made 
of eggplant laid on cotton. Xavier Longoria is the little 


Sioux Indian. Avocado and water lily seeds are two. of 
the ingredients used in his costume. 


“QUEEN CITRIANNA’”’—Miss Gilma Longoria, shown 
with one of her pages, ruled over last year’s festivities. 
The royal family is represented by all Valley towns. 
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A colorful parade down the palm-lined streets of Mis- 
sion’ draws thousands of spectators. This. float won 
first place in last: year’s Parade of Oranges. 


Her Imperial ‘Majesty Farah, the empress of Iran— 


Sandra. Broughton’s' champagne-colored coronation 
gown is covered in. citrus sawdust and appliqued with 
lace-like pieces of fern-covered pink rose petals, out- 
lined with radish seeds and highlighted with red pome- 
granate. The cloak has a black background of turnip 
seeds, embroidered with a variety of material, includ- 


ing gold sunflower dust and dehydrated citrus leaves. 
The pearls in her crown jewels, believe it or not, are 
of congealed mashed potatoes! 


The shows have their humorous moments. One year 
a nervous tyke wasn’t watching where he was walking 
and fell off the ramp. Last year a three-year-old was 
costumed as a Sioux Indian. His first name was Xavier, 
and he kept circling the stage until finally the mistress 
of ceremonies helpfully said, “Xavier, will you bow to 
the king and walk down the ramp.” One of the young 
crown bearers sitting on stage jumped up, bowed to the 
king, and walked down the ramp! 

“Wrong Xavier,” the MC said as an embarrassed 
crown bearer returned to his seat at the king’s feet. 
Nothing seemed to faze the first Xavier, however. Mid- 
way down the ramp he leaned over to whisper some- 
thing to one of the adults. He had to go to the bathroom. 

Each of the entries in last year’s style show revolved 
around the theme, Texas’ citrus heritage. Models repre- 
sented the citrus countries of the world, foreign countries 
receiving citrus exports, and northern states, from 
whence most of the winter Valley visitors migrate. 

The first entry in the adult division was Alexander 
the Great. Alexander’s shield, shoulder, and leg cover- 
ings were adorned with dehydrated magnolia blossoms. 
Dehydrated carrot leaves and tops also formed part of 
the costume’s design. It was Alexander the Great who 
discovered lime and lemon trees in Persia in the Fourth 
Century B. C. and had them transported home to Mace- 
donia. 

Another crowd pleaser was the “Lady from Spain.” 
The dancer’s three-tiered mauve pink skirt, covered with 
bougainvillea, was bordered with flowers—petunias, 
phlox, hollyhocks, and altheas. Her mantilla, fringed 
with century glass fiber, was a flourish of color in 
motion: fuchsia (petunias), purple (morning glory blos- 
soms), lavender (maravilla), and green (citrus leaves). 

An unusual array of products, including pomegranate 
blooms, strawflowers, bluebonnets, wild sunflowers, cit- 
rus sawdust, and prickly pear apples were imaginatively 
used in the design of the South Vietnamese ballet cos- 
tume. The ornaments carried by the dancer were of red 
and green cabbage. 

Japan’s scientific research of citrus products has 
helped to shape Texas’ citrus heritage, and the country 
was saluted by a model wearing a red (pomegranate) 
kimono. Her umbrella was decorated with citrus leaves 
and constructed from bamboo native to the Valley. 

One of the highlights of the style show was a tribute 
to the Valley’s newest citrus product—the star ruby 
grapefruit. Its development was a closely guarded secret 
until last year. A teenage girl, Diane Duncan, modeled 
an ornate gown and train designed to show the color, 
stylized tree, and fruit of the star ruby. Duchess Diane’s 
headpiece featured a jeweled star and dangling teardrop 
rubies. The gems were made of congealed beet juice 
and citrus gel. 


Citrus. fruits of all kinds are displayed each afternoon during the 
nine-day fiesta at the Bryan Park Shopping Plaza. 


On stage she accepted a half of a star ruby grapefruit 
from the man who helped develop the strain, Dr. Rich- 
ard A. Hensz, director of research at Texas A&I Citrus 
Center in Weslaco. The juice and meat are a deeper 
red than the ruby red, its appearance is better, and 
skin, smoother. It matures earlier, yet retains its superior 
flavor and color later than does the ruby red. 

The costumes modeled in the style shows are spon- 
sored by different groups and made by women who 
work year round on a project. Mrs. C. B. Curtis of 
Mission is one of the women who have been making 
costumes a long time. For the past 25 years she has 
been donating her time and talent to help make the 
fiesta a success. 

“When you get enough seed for a whole costume 
plus repairs—a dress always needs a little repair after 
each performance—then you can start the dress, not 
before,” says Mrs. Curtis. “I’ve been saving garlic skins 
- and cornhusks for three years. We don’t have anything 
in mind yet for the cornhusks, but we probably will one 
of these days. We live on a farm and put everything 
in a barn.” 

Certain colors, like blue and black, are hard to come 


by. One day Mrs. Curtis had been to the grocery store, 
and on the way home stopped to visit a friend. There 
in the yard was a bougainvillea, the flowers blackened 
by frost. Excitedly, she emptied her sacks of groceries 
and filled them with frosted flowers as fast as she could. 

“Making the costumes is hard work and tiring, but 
rewarding,” she says. 

It can also be frustrating. Another long-time designer 
says, “I made one dress three times. The first time it 
was too stiff, the second time the flowers fell off, and 
the third time—success. The secret was changing glue.” 

Speaking of glue, several years ago one of the girls 
modeled a bullfighter’s costume and Mrs. Curtis sprayed 
her legs with glue to cover them with citrus dust. 

“I came down with glue pneumonia, which is some- 
thing like bronchitis,’ says Mrs. Curtis, proving that 
‘dressmaking’ can be hazardous as well as tiring. 

“Each year the ones who do all the work say, ‘Never 
again, never again.” But when we meet the queen and 
so many wonderful young people, we wonder how we 
ever lived without knowing them. We call them duch- 
esses and queens and treat them like that,” says Mrs. 
Curtis. —Marjie Mugno 
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W. J. Thomas checks his weather instru- 
ments on District 1 grounds. 


HE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT'S re- 

A Bees concern for Texas histori- 
cal treasures is enhancing enjoyment of 
the state’s museums and tourist attrac- 
tions. 

Remains of an Indian burial site 
housed in the Witte Memorial Museum 
in San Antonio, the Innerspace Caverns 
on IH 35, and an 80 million-year old 
fish fossil in a small West Texas reposi- 
tory were all found by Department em- 
ployees working on highway right of 
way. But these were accidental finds 
that led to work stoppages to allow 
archeologists from nearby universities 
or museums to inspect the “digs.” 

In response to a new state law and 
the demands of Texas archeology buffs, 
the Department has set up a section 
designed to find and explore all major 
archeological sites before any construc- 
tion contracts are signed. This will 
eliminate work stoppages that cause a 
loss of money and great inconvenience 
to contractors and motorists. 
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Thomas Reigns — 
Over Weather Station 


A TYPICAL WINTER forecast for Paris 
and surrounding area: cloudy, tempera- 
tures in the mid to upper 30’s and 60 
percent chance of snow or freezing 
rain. Wonderful weather for dogsleds, 
ducks, or W. J. Thomas. 

In dreadful conditions like this, the 
engineering technician in charge of the 
District One laboratory takes on an 


important task. When everyone else 
heeds warnings to stay off the roads at 
night, Thomas usually makes his way 
to the lab to check his temperature 
and rain gauges. He has served the 
community as a weather observer since 
1959: 

“A man here in town had the sta- 
tion at his residence. We were always 


Highway Department 
Digs Archeological Sites 


Archeologist Frank Weir heads a 
five-man team under Ed Carl, head of 
the Preliminary Project Planning sec- 
tion of Highway Design Division. 

“Before we got this team,” Carl 
said, “I received at least one letter or 
phone call a week saying that the High- 
way Department was destroying an 
archeological site that was on a high- 
way right of way.” 

That was before the Texas Legisla- 
ture passed the Antiquities Code in 
1969 to control all historical and arche- 
ological treasures in the state. “Under 
this new state law,” Carl said, “it is 
unlawful for the Highway Department 
to build or improve a roadway that 
covers an archeological site. In many 
cases that would destroy the site. We 


want to find out where all the sites are 
located and excavate them before we 
build new highways over them. And 
we want to recover the artifacts under 
existing highways.” 

In pursuit of this goal, Weir made 
arrangements with The University of 
Texas Archeological Research Labora- 
tory to use their extensive catalog of 
archeological sites. After this initial 
groundwork, he enlisted the aid of dis- 
trict personnel to supply information on 
sites in their areas. 

All of this information was compiled 
and microfilmed in Austin into one of 
the most extensive collections in Texas. 
The UT list showed more than 4,500 
sites across the state, and the Highway 
Department found over 800 more. Dis- 


bothering him here at the Department 
for weather reports to aid in highway 
design, so he knew we had a great in- 
terest in it,” explains Thomas. “When 
he got too old, he asked us to take it. 
We handle it as a public service.” 

Assisted by Engineering Technician 
Richard Floyd, Thomas normally 
checks the weather instruments in the 
morning, at noon, and just before quit- 
ting time. 

In times of severe weather, Thomas 
admits, “I’ve been known to come down 
here at night to check the gauges.” 

Because the station is such a small 
operation, the men don’t engage in 
forecasting or even in gathering the 
precise measurements on which the 
weather bureau seems to thrive. In fact, 


the outside world hears from Thomas 
only when his rain gauge measures at 
least a half inch. Then he calls the 
U.S. Weather Bureau in Shreveport. 

Many local industries and the High- 
way Department itself use the data he 
compiles. His findings go into weekly 
and monthly reports that contain daily 
temperatures back to 1908 and monthly 
precipitation totals back to 1891. 

From these records, the weather pro- 
fessionals have determined how much 
rainfall in this area on the Red River 
watershed can cause flooding as far 
away as the Gulf Coast. 

Because Thomas reports his daily 
totals to the television and radio sta- 
tions and newspapers in Paris, he is 
“Mister Weather” in the community. 


He is constantly asked to give an entire 
forecast, but emphasizes that his equip- 
ment and expertise are inadequate to 
tell the whole weather picture. 

“Paris is on the edge of a big tornado 
alley that extends up through Okla- 
homa, and one time we had a severe 
tornado season,” he recalls. “The 
weather bureau boys brought all these 
fancy machines here to study the dis- 
turbances. They really did a great job, 
but they took the machines down after 
a while.” 

That was an extraordinary case. 
Thomas and Floyd usually carry on 
their community service unnoticed, and 
neither rain nor sleet nor snow nor a 
scarcity of equipment keeps them from 
their appointed rounds. £9 


trict engineers, who must know their 
areas to find road building materials, 
were the best sources. 

Most of the treasures found so far 
are early Indian or Spanish, but some 
interesting items of more recent vintage 
also have been found. 

“We break our finds down into his- 
toric and prehistoric,” said Weir. “They 
are historic if they show contact with 
any European culture, and prehistoric 
if they don’t.” 

One of the most exciting finds was 
the recent discovery of a Civil War 
powder mill near an East Texas road- 
way. The mill supplied most of the 
ammunition to the trans-Mississippi 
River Confederacy, and Weir and his 
crew of 12 archeology students spent 
two weeks last summer digging at the 
site. After a thorough examination by 
archeologists, some of the valuable ar- 
ticles uncovered were contributed to a 
museum in Marshall for the enjoyment 
of East Texas residents and visitors.{ 


Texas Drivers Post Another Fast Year 


HEAVY-FOOTED TEXAS DRIVERS in 1971 continued to increase highway 
speeds in all types of vehicles, according to an annual report by Plan- 


ning Survey Division. 


This finding runs contrary to the national trend. The Department of 


_ Transportation’s national report, which is current only for 1970, shows 


that speeds in the country decreased for the first time since 1949. 

The national average for all free-moving vehicles of 59.2 mph on main 
rural roads for 1970 was about one mph less than 1969. Although some 
of the decline can be attributed to the inclusion for the first time of 
Alaska and Hawaii—two low-speed states—the figures show a marked 
change in the trend toward higher speeds. 

Charles Davis of Planning Survey said the Texas report is based on 
radar reports on different types of rural and urban highways. Both re- 
ports contain separate figures for passenger cars, trucks, and buses. The 
state average for all free-moving vehicles was 61.3 in 1971, 60.3 in 1970, 
and 58.6 in 1969. The highest average in the state report was 71.3 mph 
for buses traveling a stretch of U.S. 59 eight miles southwest of Edna. 

“It’s pretty hard to compare Texas with other states,” Davis said. 
“You won't find a decrease in Texas, because we have more wide-open 
spaces here than in the East.” 
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The Microscopic World 
of Tom Patt 


By Larry Upshaw 
Travel and Information Division 
Photographs by Jack Lewis 


THE LIFE sTORY of a rock remains 
the world’s most evolutionary saga, 
never straining the vision of man with 
its speed but forever moving at its own 
pace. On the great wheel of life, the 
rock is the slow-moving hub of change. 

This propensity for change over time 
is what gives highway engineers the 
fits. What causes a less traveled high- 
way to wear down to slick and polished 
rock, while a heavily traveled freeway 
resists skids? Why do some concrete 
bridge spans develop large cracks in a 
few years, and others seem to last for- 
ever? 

The answers lie within the world of 
microscopic rock samples. Until re- 
cently, the Highway Department was 
not equipped to invade this world and 
solve many basic road-building prob- 
lems. This demands the expertise of 
petrography, a special type of geology 
concerned with the study of rocks 
(petro) through microscopic pictures 
(graphy) . 

At his petrographic laboratory in 
the Materials and Tests Division at 
Camp Hubbard, Tom Patty offers a 
specialized service available only to the 
best highway departments in the coun- 
try. 

“We are basically troubleshooters 
and problem solvers here,” said Patty, 
a graduate geologist who prefers to be 
known as a petrographer. “This lab 
was set up in the summer of 1970 to 
do some very detailed research the 
other labs in the building are not 
equipped to do.” 


Petrographer Tom Patty uses a trinocular polarizing microscope to analyze a concrete 
sample at 2,000 times its actual size. A tour of Patty’s lab can show you 
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the unique capabilities of his opera- 
tion. A polarizing microscope that can 
magnify samples up to 2,000 times, a 
wheel that checks the skid resistance 
of aggregates, and a machine that can 
tell almost everything about a piece of 
concrete except the name of the man 
who placed it. Impressive gadgetry, but 
how does it affect the goal of building 
better highways? 

If an inspector at a construction site 
decides that some concrete just doesn’t 
look right, he can send core samples 
to the petrography lab for analysis. 
Patty prepares a thin slide from ma- 
terial sliced from the sample, inspects 
and photographs it under the polariz- 
ing microscope. At the same time, his 
assistant, Mike Cude, uses the linear 
traverse machine to statistically analyze 
its makeup. 

“Sometimes when the concrete is 
batched,” said Patty, “someone will 
spray extra water on it or the weather 
conditions will not be good for laying 
concrete that day. Or the wrong amount 
of air will be added to the mix. Many 
things can happen, both accidentally 
or through negligence.” 

Because the lab is still in the infant 
stages, Patty cannot completely predict 
the performance of a certain concrete 
or of an aggregate within it. But he 
can say from experience if a ma- 
terial is low strength and is likely to 
deteriorate quickly. 

Such information is essential in 
areas of extreme weather like the Pan- 
handle, where bridges freeze much of 
the winter and thaw out in the summer. 

A current problem of vital concern 
involves the study of the strength of 
concrete in District 24, which is con- 
stantly plagued with low strength con- 
crete. Patty’s portion of the project in- 
volves studying aggregate samples from 
many locations to determine which 
sources in the district are worth using. 

The entire Gulf Coast area has a 
-more critical problem—there aren’t 
enough aggregates in the ground. For 
years highway builders have used oys- 
ter shells or shipped rock from Central 
Texas. Because laws against oyster shell 


A brilliant example of modern art? This photomicrograph of an igneous rock at 125 times 
its actual size, shows a natural beauty man can rarely duplicate. 


dredging and high shipping charges 
have complicated the situation, the ag- 
gregate researchers are developing a 
synthetic rock by burning clay. Patty’s 
job is to test the finished product. 
“Engineers in the districts who want 
to solve a particular problem with their 


materials can send us a sample for 
analysis,” said Patty. “Our main prob- 
lem is that we are so new, few people 
outside Materials and Tests Division 
know we exist. So a lot of our work 
comes from other sections in D-9 that 
sends us samples for our specialized 


Pate 
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tests under the microscope.” 

Often Patty trains his microscope on 
highway materials that aren’t rocklike. 

“The maintenance section sent us a 
piece of a workman’s reflective vest to 
check the material makeup,” said Patty. 
“It might have nylon and fiber glass in 
it, when all nylon was specified. We 
need to know if that is acceptable. 

“Or someone may bring in some 
metal from a guardrail that has de- 


Bill Elmore, supervising materials research 
engineer, examines Tom Patty’s photo- 
graphs of a geologic project done in 
conjunction with district personnel. 


teriorated. We will polish it and cut a 
cross section to examine the interior. 
It might be crystalized, or full of crys- 
talized impurities, and these things need 
to be known.” 

As the only full-time employee in 
petrography, Patty is its chief booster. 
But when the section was being con- 
sidered for approval and during the 
planning stage, Bill Elmore, research 
section chief, and Joe Canfield, senior 
materials research engineer, gave a 
great amount of assistance. 

‘We saw the need for this specialized 
type of lab,” said Elmore, “after we 


Left—Engineers Dave Edwards, center, and Joe Canfield, 
right, test complex linear traverse apparatus as Tom 


Patty observes. 


Right—tThis polish machine is used to determine how 
an aggregate on the large wheel will resist wearing slick 
under traffic simulated by a small wheel. 


Below—Mike Cude, engineering aide in the petrography 
lab, is up to his waist in aggregate samples sent from 


the districts. 


took a bridge survey a couple of years 
ago. We had to send the core samples 
out of state to be examined. It cost 
about $200 per core, and that didn’t 
include shipping. We knew we could 
do it cheaper. The equipment was ex- 
pensive, but we were lucky to have 
Tom Patty already working in the sec- 
tion.” 

Canfield made the most significant 
contribution when he designed and 
built the linear traverse machine. Patty 
has looked at other machines, some 
used by other highway departments, 
and he maintains Canfield’s design is 


the most sophisticated in the country. 

Patty believes that someday he will 
be able to inspect a sample of concrete, 
check its makeup against a similar type 
of rock cataloged in his files, and use 
this information to predict how the 
concrete will last on the highway. He 
will be able to save the state money 
by helping to inspect concrete before 
the structure is paid for, and increase 
safety on structures as they get older. 

When he collects this bank of knowl- 
edge and gains a measure of control 
over the nature of rock, he will reach 
Utopia for a petrographer. {3 
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A Giant Pat on the Back’ 


A RIGHT OF WAY ENGINEER from Dallas and a construction 
engineer from Beaumont received top engineering achieve- 
ment awards in November for their outstanding service with 
the Highway Department. 

L. E. Clark Jr., district right of way engineer in Dallas, 
was presented the 1971 Dewitt C. Greer Award, and Ken 
Nagai, district construction engineer in Beaumont, received 
the 1971 Gibb Gilchrist Award. 

The awards were presented by State Highway Engineer 


GREATEST HONOR—Ken Nagai of Beaumont receives a check 
and plaque from State Highway atest J. C. Dingwall at the 
annual Highway Short Course. 
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J. C. Dingwall at the opening of the 45th annual Short 
Course at Texas A&M University. John S. Redditt, a Lufkin 
attorney and a former chairman of the Highway Commis- 
sion, is donor of the awards. Each award consists of a 
$1,000 cash award and a plaque and is the highlight each 
year at the general session of the three-day conference. The 
awards are named in honor of two former state highway 
engineers. 

“I want to thank all of the people who work with me and 
those who nominated me,” said Clarke at the ceremony. 
“They are the ones who won this award.” 

Nagai agreed. “I couldn’t have done this alone. I never 
dreamed I’d even be nominated. It is something I’ll cherish 
the rest of my life.” 

Clarke was cited for outstanding supervision of right of 
way acquisition in the seven-county Dallas District. In the 
last eight years, he and his staff have acquired more than 
2,800 parcels of land. Clarke has been a leading advocate 
of modern aerial survey techniques for making right of way 
maps, and pioneered in utility adjustment procedures. 

He supervises a staff of about 35 persons with diverse 
professional skills including appraisal, improvement, dis- 
position, mapping, negotiation, and legal matters. He also 
implemented the new relocation assistance program for those 
displaced by highway construction without serious delay to 
the highway program in the district. 

Clarke said the first thing he did when he returned to 
Dallas was to give $100 to his church. He said his 14-year 
old daughter needs braces, so the rest of the money will be 
paid to an orthodontist. 

“It makes you real proud that your district engineer 
thinks a right of way engineer is deserving of this honor.” 
Clark said there were so many outstanding engineering 
achievements in his district that he never dreamed he would 
even be nominated. 

District employees gathered in the coffee shop the day 
after Clarke returned from A&M and had their own award 
ceremony. They told him they were proud to have the 
Dewitt C. Greer Award winner in District 18. 


AND THE WINNER IS—L. E. Clarke Jr. of Dallas. Clarke (left) 
accepts the 1971 Dewitt C. Greer Award from State Highway 
Engineer J. C. Dingwall. 


“This is a great way to tell a person he’s doing a good 
job,” said Clarke. “Everybody likes to get a pat on the 
back, and this is a giant pat.” 

Nagai plans to invest his award money for a college edu- 


EUGENE Rossins feels the Texas 
Good Roads Association’s primary 


cation fund for his 13-year old daughter, 

“IT want her to remember where the money came from. I 
think it’s appropriate that it be remembered.” 

The plaque Nagai received hangs proudly in the lobby at 
district headquarters. “I think it’s only right, because the 
plaque is certainly not mine alone. I’ve had a lot of good 
people to work with.” 

Nagai said letters of congratulations from engineers and 
contractors are still coming in and he is trying to find the 
time to answer all of them. 

Nagai is a native of Orange County and received his en- 
gineering education at Georgia Tech and Lamar Tech. He 
joined the Highway Department in 1940 as a rodman with 
the title of laborer and, except for military service during 
World War II, he has been with the Department continu- 
ously. 

Steadily rising through Department ranks, he was given 
field responsibility for construction of the Sabine River 
bridge on US 90 (IH 10) at Orange in 1946. He handled 
the assignment successfully despite marshy terrain, trans- 
portation problems, and the lack of trained personnel. 

After assignments as head of the Orange residency and 
the district design section in Beaumont, he became con- 
struction engineer for the district in 1960. &9 


New Man forTGRA 


goal now is to put down the anti-high- 
way elements that would suspend road 


Eugene Robbins is enthusiastic about the 
highway program as new executive vice- 
president of TGRA. 


building projects in the state. 

If the goal is accomplished, Robbins 
is the man who will do it. For he is 
the new executive vice-president of the 
Austin-based organization. 

“We've been attacked,” Robbins 
said, “by several elements across the 
state. We must respond to their charges 
to keep an effective program in Texas. 
We think 1972 is going to be a decisive 
year in the course of highway build- 
ing.” 

His first big project is an in-depth 
study to justify the TGRA position 
that the Highway Department should 
not be absorbed into a state depart- 
ment of transportation. The associa- 
tion’s executive committee already is 
on record against any legislation abol- 
ishing or downgrading the highway de- 
partment. 


The proposal to establish a depart- 
ment of transportation was made by 
the Texas Urban Development Com- 
mission. Robbins hopes to have the 
study ready by the February 24 execu- 
tive committee meeting. 

Robbins assumed the post December 
9. He replaced Weldon Hart who be- 
came director of public relations and 
will concentrate on writing—which has 
made him well known across Texas. 

A native of Texas, Robbins has been 
gaining knowledge of the highway busi- 
ness aS managing director of the con- 
tractors division of the American Road 
Builders Association in Washington, 
D.C., since 1960. He is from a farm 
background, and graduated from Texas 
A&M University in 1950. 

Robbins is married and has two 
children. &9 
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The Dean 


of 
District 3 


Photographs and text by Herman Kelly 
Travel and Information Division 


FORTY YEARS AGO Bernard Dean 
couldn’t get out of Lubbock on a paved 
road. There were none. So the day 
after graduation from Texas Tech, he 
began his career with the Texas High- 
way Department. 

Dean made 18 moves in 20 years, 
working his way up through the ranks 
from office assistant in 1932 to District 
3 Engineer in 1953. He worked in the 
top office at Wichita Falls for the next 
19 years. Dean’s last day at work was 
December 31. 

On December 3, the employees of 
his district paid tribute to Dean with 
a turkey dinner. As 350 _ people 
watched, listened, and laughed, two 
other district engineers, Jake Roberts 
of Abilene and Oscar Crain of Lub- 
bock, provided live narration to a slide 
show titled “This Was Your Life.” 

Dean was presented with an album 
containing photographs of District 3 
employees and a color television set. 
His wife, Inez, received a silver bowl. 

Earlier that day, Dean talked about 
some of the problems facing the High- 
way Department, remembering that 
there have been many through the 
years that somehow had always been 
solved. 

Dean can remember when people 
were not concerned about a place to 
park in town or rest areas with com- 
fort stations. The drivers of that day 
had spent too many hours digging their 
automobiles out of the bog. They 
wanted pavement! 

“A lot of people back then said, ‘I'll 
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District Engineers Oscar Crain of Lubbock and Jake Roberts of Abilene welcome new 
D. E. Robert H. Schleider and his wife, Ann, to Wichita Falls. 


give you the land if you'll get me out of 
the mud,’ ” Dean recalls. Today, people 
enjoy the convenience of highways, but 
they take them for granted. They want 
the new routes, but only if they are 
built through someone else’s backyard. 

Times have changed. But Dean says 


Dean reminds the audience that many 
of them were not even born when he 
started his 40 years with the Highway 
Department. ‘‘It has been wonderful. All 
| can say is, thank you,” he said. 


the Highway Department has been 
quick to respond to changing needs 
through the years. 

“The Highway Department has al- 
ways been guided by the general pub- 
lic—not necessarily minority groups, 
but the general public,” Dean says. 

Naturally, new highway construction 
requires land. Some people will be in- 
convenienced. But Dean says the High- 
way Department has come a long way 
from the days when counties and local 
governments provided right of way. 

There were some inequities when 
the Highway Department first took 
over right of way acquisition, accord- 
ing to Dean. He thinks these early 
dealings may account for much of the 
misunderstanding on this subject today. 
But the rough spots have been smooth- 
ed by new policies that are designed 
to alleviate the extra expenses caused 
by moving to another location. 

Dean admits there are still some 
problems because people in the path 
of a proposed highway must often wait 
years until their property is actually 
purchased by the state. But he says the 
reasons for the delay are beyond the 
control of the Highway Department. 


“We are doing something now for 
those individuals who are ruled to be 
‘hardship cases,’” he says. “Of course, 
not everyone who claims to be a hard- 
ship case really is.” 

Dean regards the present deluge of 
anti-highway sentiment as “very se- 
rious.” He says, “It’s not just going to 
go away by itself. Take the word ecol- 
ogy. Look it up in the dictionary; you 
can’t tell what it means. It’s one of 
those ‘foreign’ words that we didn’t 
use, but practiced from the very first.” 

Although Dean does not think the 
anti-highway groups are influencing 
federal spending policies, he says that 
the cutback on money from Washing- 
ton is the main thing that is hurting us 
now. 


“This is a trust fund,” he pointed 
out, “and we trust the government to 
make these funds available. 

“Every year there is an increase of 
well over 250,000 automobiles in Texas. 
We have always been behind on con- 
struction, ever since the Highway De- 
partment was formed. Today, we are 
15 to 20 years behind in providing 
what’s needed.” 

Even worse than the present with- 
holding of federal funds is the proposed 
revenue-sharing plan in Washington. 
“Revenue sharing would kill us,” Dean 
warns. He points out that the idea of 
revenue sharing appeals to many peo- 
ple because it looks like a bonanza— 
on the surface. 

“T read somewhere that even a city 


Surrounded by gifts and grandchildren, Dean and his wife, Inez, look through an album 
containing pictures of District 3 employees. 


the size of Houston is only about 25 
percent dense enough to warrant rail- 
type mass transportation,” Dean says. 
He doesn’t believe the people of Texas 
are aware that revenue sharing will 
mean the use of Texas money for costly 
installations of rail-type mass transpor- 
tation systems in more populated areas 
of the nation. 

Dean has seen the Texas highway 
system come a long way since he tried 
to find a paved road out of Lubbock 
as a young man. The first pavement he 
ever rode on was a nine-foot-wide strip 
near McKinney. But now he believes 
we have reached the maximum width 
that a highway should be. He considers 
anything over 10 lanes impractical. 

“How are you going to get off when 
you're stuck in the center lane in heavy 
traffic?” 

All things considered, Dean is satis- 
fied that he has helped to build the 
best highway system possible. He said 
he would do it the same way again if 
he were limited to the technology avail- 
able at the time each segment was built. 
Of course, with today’s knowledge, 
Dean admits he would “do it differ- 
ently.” 

What Dean would not do differently 
would be to pick a different career. 
The challenge has changed, but it is 
still there. Dean calls attention to in- 
creased employee benefits through the 
years and advancement opportunities. 

“They’re pretty good about bringing 
a man up through the ranks,” he says. 
“Where else are they going to get peo- 
ple with the background to build high- 
ways, except from the organization that 
builds them?” 

Dean thinks the future of the High- 
way Department is bright. Even with 
all of today’s problems, he is not wor- 
ried. Dean trusts that younger men 
will be just as capable of handling 
modern situations as those before 
them did in their time. 

“We think we’ve got the best system, 
but younger fellows are going to have 
to take over,” he says. “They will do 
things their way; that’s the way it 
should be.” &9 
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A New Bridge 
for Bend 


Governor Preston Smith, second from right, served as principal 
speaker for the dedication November 7. Standing next to him 
are State Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall, right, and W. M. 
Pritchard, Brownwood district engineer, left. Others on stage are 
members of the Bend Community Improvement Association. 


aS 7 The plate girder bridge that replaced the suspension bridge lacks 
y ‘ the charm of the old suspension bridge, but motorists will find 
A the trip across the Colorado River at Bend smoother and safer. 


THE FIRST AND ONLY suspension bridge ever maintained 
by the Highway Department was retired from service in late 
October when a new $650,000 structure, built beside it, was 
opened to traffic. 

Named the Colorado River Bridge at Bend, the new 
structure spans the Colorado just upstream from the old 
suspension bridge and connects the counties of San Saba 
and Lampasas in Central Texas. 

On hand for the dedication were Governor Preston Smith, 
State Highway Engineer J. C. Dingwall, and Brownwood 
District Engineer E. M. Pritchard. They were joined by 
officials from Bend, San Saba, and Lampasas, and approxi- 
mately 200 visitors. 

Although the Bend community is small, the bridge out- 
side the village on FM 580 is heavily traveled by sportsmen 
and farmers. 

Since 1940, the old suspension bridge has served as a 
vital link between the two counties; however, larger vehicle 
and truck loads and more traffic necessitated the construc- 
tion of a new bridge. 

“Today’s loads are larger than they were when the bridge 
was constructed,” said Glenn Trotter, Highway Department 
engineer who supervised construction of the new bridge. 

“We estimate the suspension bridge would support ap- 
proximately 7,500 pounds, but some motorists have tried it 
with heavier loads and made it, but it was risky.” {9 


During a work break in 1902, the bridge builders gathered for 
a picture in the center of the construction project. Of the 20 
workers pictured, only one, A. A. Horne (center—No. 5) is still 
living. Horne later became one of the best-known bankers in 
Texas. He served as president of the State Bankers Association 
and headed the Moody National Bank in Galveston for 35 years. 


In 1902 falsework for the suspension bridge loomed over the Colorado as workmen placed 
the temporary pine and cedar piling. Steel was. later placed and riveted together by hand. 
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To and From Our Readers 


1,000 Cheers for Bob Schleider 

Few men are so well liked that 1,000 
friends and acquaintances will gather 
to say farewell when they move away. 
Bob Schleider and his family are such 
individuals. 

This was the size of the crowd that 
gathered at A&M Consolidated School 
cafeteria in College Station November 
21 for Bob Schleider Day. In this way, 
they honored the assistant district engi- 
neer before he moved to Wichita Falls 
as district engineer. He assumed com- 
mand in District 3 on January 1. 


It’s a Beaut 
Each district office should now have 
a copy of the color slide show about 
the campaign surrounding the Lady 
Bird Johnson Beautification Award. 
This presentation can be used to in- 
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form new Highway Department em- 
ployees about the award and efforts to 
reduce litter on the highways. Civic 
groups may also borrow the show from 
the district offices. 

The show, produced by the Travel 
and Information Division, was adapted 
from a program presented at the beau- 
tification award ceremonies in October 
at the LBJ State Park. 


Guide to Texas 

Richard Pierce in D-16 said that 
when the Highway Department created 
the Texas—Land of Contrast book in 
1971, the purpose wasn’t to produce 
the flashiest Texas travel book ever, or 
to win a national travel literature prize 
(both of which it has done), “but to 
stimulate and extend travel to and 
within Texas. In creating any product, 
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HE SAW WHERE WE SPILLED THAT OIL ANP THEN MUMBLED 
SOMETHING ABOUT OLD SIXTY- FOUR BLEEDING AGAIN ss 
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it’s nice to know that the specific de- 
signed purpose has been achieved in 
actual customer use.” 

From a Nebraska tourist, he received 
this letter: “It is filled with things 
we've wondered and wanted to know 
about Texas ... We sort of toured 
Texas two years ago, but saw mostly 
landscapes because we really didn’t 
know what to look for. We are plan- 
ning to come back this year, and the 
book will be our guide.” 


Lady Luck, Why Hast Thou 
Forsaken Me? 

District Engineer Joe Hanover of 
Bryan thought his weekly ritual of 
wearing his maroon blazer before each 
Texas Aggie game the second half of 
the season was setting the Brazos Bot- 
tom Boys on fire. 

He started just before an Aggie win 
over Baylor, and continued to wear it 
one day before the Arkansas, SMU, 
and Rice games—as the Aggies con- 
tinued to win. During the Short Course, 
District Engineer Oscar Crain, also an 
ardent Aggie supporter, asked Hanover 
what he was going to do before the 
A&M-Texas game on Thanksgiving 
Day. 

“Well, P'Il wear it every day,” Han- 
over replied loyally. To this Crain 
asked, “You think maybe you oughta 
sleep in that darn thing?” 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 
DEWITT C. GREER Chairman 
HERBERT C. PETRY Jr. Member 
CHARLES E. SIMONS Member 


J. C. DINGWALL State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal of 
the Texas Highway Department, is pub- 
lished in the interest of highway develop- 
ment in Texas and for departmental edu- 
cation in construction, maintenance, and 
operation. 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to the 
general public on a subscription basis at 
$4.50 annually, or it can be purchased 
for 40 cents a copy. Subscriptions, in- 
quiries, material, or manuscripts should 
be directed to the Editorial Office, Travel 
and Information Division, Texas Highway 
Department, Austin, Texas 78701. 
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e Your employee, Larry G. Cowie, 

is indeed a gentleman and certainly a 
scholar. I appreciate his sincere interest 
in Other people and his desire to help 
his fellow man. Calling us on Sunday 
morning to advise us of the death of 
our two beagles was not an easy thing. 
This is another instance where, as citi- 
zens of Texas, we can truly be proud 
of the Texas Highway Department. 

Earl Deathe Jr. 

Austin 
(Ed. Note: Cowie, an employee of the 
North Travis County Maintenance Sec- 
tion, removed the dogs from IH 35 in 
Austin.) 


@ While traveling on State Highway 
44 in South Texas in our pickup- 
camper, we came to a sharp turn and 
a dead end that had no warning signs 
posted. 

Our three sons were in the pickup 
and one was driving. My husband and 
I were in the camper with my mother, 
who was at the table watching tele- 
vision. 

When my son discovered it was a 
dead end, he turned sharply and al- 
most turned over. The table broke and 
my mother hit the floor. We got out 
of the camper and discovered there was 
a cliff ahead of us. There was a small 
car behind us with two ladies and some 
small children in it, so we figured their 
lives were also saved when they saw 
what happened to us and slowed down. 

We would like to know why no signs 
were posted. We feel that in bringing 
this to your attention, we may save 

other lives and prevent accidents. 
Mrs. Lyle Shafer 
Kearney, Nebraska 
(Ed. Note: Sam Cox, maintenance en- 
gineer in District 21, conducted a 


The Sun 
The Sun Has Set. 
And Here We Is, 
exas Yet 
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thorough investigation of the incident 
based on a location supplied by the 
Shafers. He found a profusion of warn- 
ings at the intersection of State High- 
way 44 and U.S. 83. A “Highway 
Intersection 1,000 Feet’ sign was first, 
followed at 880 feet by a “Stop Ahead” 
warning. Other signs are placed at 760 
feet and 440 feet, a stop sign is at the 
intersection, and double arrows indi- 
cate the motorist must turn at U.S. 83. 
Jiggle bars are also placed about 750 
feet before the intersection. R. E. Stot- 
zer Jr., district engineer, wrote to the 
Shafers, “... if it (the near accident) 
occurred at this location, it appears that 
the driver must have overlooked a 
number of signs prior to driving 
through the intersection.”’) 


e A person doesn’t mind gasoline 
taxes when he gets the roads, informa- 
tion, maps, and publications that we 
get in Texas. 

Tis nice to know we are getting our 
money’s worth. 

Walter E. Satterfield 
Fort Worth 


e The Hallsville Area Chamber of 
Commerce appreciates so very much 
the fact that you and your forces cor- 
rected a very dangerous condition on 
FM 450 south of Hallsville. 

We have heard so many favorable 
remarks by the citizens since the non- 
skid seal coat was placed by the High- 
way Department. We are so happy to 
hear these remarks because we feel the 
Highway Department is a department 
that will hear the people and respond 
if, in their opinion, the complaint is 
justified. 

Thank you for helping keep the 


| Highway Department involved in pub- 


lic service. This is why the department 
is held in such high regard by the 
citizens of Texas. 

E. R. Botter 

Hallsville 
(Ed. Note: Jack Pruitt’s maintenance 
section in Marshall placed the skid- 
resistant surface.) 


@ I was about eight miles out of 
Austin on my way to Houston when 
my car radiator blew up. A car stop- 
ped without my flagging it down, and 
the driver, Lee Thompson, asked if he 
could help. Lee took me to a filling sta- 
tion up the road, found the right radia- 
tor hose, and installed it for me. Then 
he followed me back to the station to 
see that the radiator was filled and 
everything was all right. 

Wilbur Hill 

Austin 

This letter shows that even 
who don’t travel the state 
are often helpful to motorists. Lee 
Thompson works in the Materials and 
Tests Division at Camp Hubbard.) 


(Ed. Note: 
employees 


e Many times as I drive throughout 
Texas, I have thought how lucky Tex- 
ans are to have a neat, beautiful high- 
way system. Traveling out of the state, 
state line markers are not necessary be- 
cause the roadway alone tells you 
you're out of Texas. 

I would like to compliment Ben 
Glaser especially for assistance render- 
ed beyond the call of duty. I was 
stranded in Waco on the access road 
to IH 35 when a Highway Department 
car stopped to give aid. The man 
pushed me to an adjoining street out 
of congested traffic and offered to get 
a mechanic. When he couldn’t find one, 
he opened my hood and found the dis- 
connected distributor wire, and recon- 
nected it, and I was on my way. 

Ingrid Olson 

Waco 
(Ed. Note: Glaser works in the Waco 
maintenance section.) 


